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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
OF VERLAINE 



BY ABTHTTB SYMONS 



It was in the hope of getting a little money for Verlaine 
that a few of us arranged for him to come over to London 
and give a lecture in the Hall of Barnard's Inn. The date 
was fixed for the evening of November 21st, 1893, and he was 
to come over by "the night boat on the 19th, and stay with 
me in the Temple until he went on to Oxford, where he was 
to repeat his lecture. Knowing that Verlaine was not to be 
relied on in any matter requiring action, I had written over, 
a few days before, to a friend of mine, a young American 
man of letters who was living in Paris, begging him to see 
that Verlaine was properly started on his journey. He did 
not even know him personally, he was busy with journalism, 
but I knew no one else on whom I could rely, and I made 
the letter very imploring and peremptory. I got a quaint 
and humorous reply, which put me quite at my ease. " I 
find myself," wrote my friend, " the somewhat dazed victim 
of an obviously fascinating fatality. This instant your 
urgent letter : this instant I reply ' Yes.' I don't know what 
you are letting me in for, but you may count on me. . . . 
Cheque, directions, amulet to conquer the Evil One, I ex- 
pect by return of post." 

The next letter did not reach me till after Verlaine 's ar- 
rival, but it relates to events earlier than his arrival. It 
was dated the 20th, and began by a long and minute table 
of expenses, accounting for the amount of the cheque that I 
had sent over, and for a little more, which had been spent 
on a dinner at the Terminus. " The first thing he said to 
me," the letter goes on, " after the C'est moil of welcome, 
was: ' I can't go away without leaving thirty francs with 
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ma femme.' Madame was then buttoning his coat and tying 
his plaid tippet, and as she kissed him, she said, ' I need 
thirty francs while he is away.' A little room as big as a 
bath-room, with one coal, burning, I am sure, to receive me. 
I had no alternative to placing the money on the mantel- 
piece. The next moment we were in the carriage. ... I 
was much worried that something might go wrong, the 
quantities of the problem all being Xs. But suppose he is 
now in your hands. . . . This morning, however, when 
I read of the frightful tempest that has blown all night long 
on the Channel, I had a sensation of choke. Curious fact : in 
the three hours we spent together Verlaine appealed to me 
like Jesus Christ and Socrates. I thought of him as a Man 
of Sorrows, with the Socratic cheerfulness and winningness 
of spirit behind that ugly mask. He was soft and patient 
and charming. So I could not bear to think he was being 
tossed about on the sea unaccompanied by the still more 
ugly woman whom he seemed to love tenderly. . . . Now 
my task is done. I did it as well as I could in the short 
time at my disposal, and I beg leave to thank you for the 
confident thought which brought to your mind for so special 
and charming a mission your entirely grateful, . . ." 
and then came the signature of a letter which I have kept 
as a precious document, and print so much of it here because 
it does credit to the writer, and is so significant in the aspect 
it gives of Verlaine. He was a touchstone, and here is a 
stranger seen instantly becoming a friend. 

On the morning after the 19th a wire reached me from 
Paris: " By Dieppe, 7.40 London Bridge." I waited till 
after mid-day, and then wired to London Bridge. I got the 
answer: " Boat not running to-day." And the lecture, re- 
member, was for the following night ! All through the day I 
waited for another message*: none came, and I went out to 
dinner, giving up all hope for the day. I was too restless 
to stay at home, and when I got back, late in the night, I 
found a wire from London Bridge, dated five hours back, 
saying: " Dieppe train expected London about one mid- 
night." It was after two, and I said to myself: " I am too 
late, Verlaine will have come, not found me, gone vaguely 
off into London! " For about half an hour I walked to and 
fro in despair, in the narrow space between bookcase and 
window, gazing helplessly down into the court every time 
I reached the window. At last I could stay indoors no Ion- 
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ger ; my watch marked half -past two ; I went downstairs and 
into the court, and there, in the dusk, moving slowly and 
with labor across towards the fountain, I saw a vague fig- 
ure, carrying a tiny bag, and leaning heavily on a stout stick. 
It was Verlaine. 

I have never had such a moment of relief, and Verlaine 
did not seem in the least surprised to find himself there, at 
that hour, after his terrible crossing. I took the bag, — 
which weighed as if it contained (as it did) very little more 
than the white shirt for the lecture, — and helped him up the 
many stairs. In a few minutes we were sitting on my sofa, 
a box of biscuits between us, into which both dipped greed- 
ily, and a little gin, which I had bought for his benefit; and 
we did not stop talking till five in the morning. The talk, as 
it always was, became intimately, strangely personal : it was 
as if he had to pour out to me, then and there, the confession 
of a whole lifetime. I remember the exultant tone in which 
he spoke of Rimbaud, the unconsoled regret for the wife 
who had left him (mais elle etait sotte, he said in paren- 
thesis) and for the son who would not see him. Moh fils se 
permet de me juger, he said, with grave sadness. And he 
summed up his whole existence in one phrase: J'ai vecu 
enormement. A Petronius happened to be lying in his bed- 
room; he took it up and put it on the chair by his bedside, 
saying that it was one of his favorite books. 

At nine he was up and dressed, and I heard him knock- 
ing at my door. For the few days that he was my guest he 
was absorbing, and a sort of responsibility; but a guest 
more charming, or easier to entertain, I never had. Some 
of my friends came to see him; we lunched and dined at 
various restaurants with writers, publishers, and others; 
I drove him about London in a four-wheeler, and he sur- 
prised me by his knowledge of the streets ; I took him to the 
Alhambra (which he remembered only too well) and to the 
tavern where Dowson and Johnson were to be found ; and I 
took him to a doctor. He made many friends, some of whom 
gave him hospitality after his return from Oxford. I do not 
think there was anyone whom he did not surprise and de- 
light. 

The lecture at Barnard's Inn will never be forgotten by 
the few people who were there. It was hardly a lecture, it 
was a talk, mainly about his own poetry and a little about 
the poetry of his friends, and what was most interesting 
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was to hear him read Ms own poems. He read in a low, 
agreeable, but indistinct voice, excluding all emphasis, and 
sometimes hardly giving you the full meaning in his desire 
to attenuate its directness. He read in the way poetry ought 
to be read, his own poetry especially, accentuating neither 
the meaning nor the cadence, but letting both be overheard. 
It was a great effort to him to sit in the high-backed old oak 
chair on the little platform, and to read from his manuscript 
before people of whom he knew so few. When he had fin- 
ished no one quite knew, so imperceptibly had the reading 
come to an end; and he sat for a moment, lonely, looking 
round as if for help. Many people asked to be introduced 
to him, and in their warmth his content came back to him. 

II 

For the next three years I heard often from Verlaine, 
and saw him whenever I was in Paris. Every new book 
came to me with its signed inscription, and occasionally a 
manuscript or the proofs of something which was to appear 
in an English magazine. A little paper called The Senate 
was the readiest to take, not only poems, but prose sketches, 
some of which, like those on Vacquerie, Dubus, and the 
Comte de Montesquieu, are still lying uncollected in those 
forgotten pages. A first proof, set up from Verlaine 's hand- 
writing by English printers, was an unforgetable thing; I 
have a proof of the Vacquerie in its original state, and an- 
other, revised with incredible patience, word by word, let- 
ter by letter, by the author, who wrote to me: Elles sont, 
ces epreuves, tellement consciencieusement corrigees (on di- 
rait un dessein impressioniste) que je vous serai bien recon- 
naissant de vous en occuper en vue d' 'aider un peu ces braves 
gens d'imprimeurs anglais. The same letter, and how many 
others, asks for le paiement immediat de V article, with the 
familiar parenthesis : Gar j'ai tant besoin d'argent! C'est 
aujourd'hui meme qu'il faut payer le logement et ga va faire 
quel trou dans mon budget ! The letter goes on, as many 
others do : Toujour s au lit, moi, quoique j'aille un peumieux. 
Le docteur me promet d'etre sur pied dans un mois . . . 
ou deux. En fin! a la grace de DieuJ In another, in answer 
to a letter in which I told him that I was sending Mr. 
Yeats to see him, he wrote: J' attends votre ami annonce:, 
il est toujours sur de me voir 187 rue St. Jacques, au 5e.. 
Stage tout en haut de VescaMer, en face. II n'a qu'a f rapper 
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a la porte et il verra le valetudmaire que me void encore, 
grace a ma jambe encore tine fois impenitente. Hardly a 
letter tells of better luck, or less cheerfully. In one I find 
the admirable phrase: Je suis tre*s gene, ayant paye mes 
dettes. 

There is very little talk of other than the business side 
of literature in Verlaine's letters, but in one of them. I find 
this gay announcement: Je vous soumets un petit croquis 
Londonien dont je vous prie d' accepter la dedicace: que 
n'aije pu evoquer dans ce " trifle " V immortelle nuit de mon 
arrivee et la consommation monstrueuse de biscuits par quoi 
je celebrai mon entree dans la vieille Angleterre! The poem 
was the Fountain Court, afterwards published in Dedicaces: 
I possess no written thing that ever gave me so much pleas- 
ure. 

But besides the question of money (though no doubt 
partly dependent on it) there was another absorbing ques- 
tion which had its place in these letters. Most of them give 
me a new address, and announce either a brouille or a return. 
In the first letter I received from him after his return from 
London, 13 January, 1894, he writes: Je suis brouille avec 
" Mme. Verlaine " et ne demeure plus rue Br oca, mais 187 
rue St. Jacques. On 16 May he writes to me in Paris from 
Pavilion Gabrielle, Chambre 2, Hopital St. Louis, rue Bichat: 
Je profite d'une visite pour vous faire remettre ce mot a 
I'hotel. Je vous prie, ne dites a personne ou je suis, ni dl 
Casals, ni a d'autres. Je suis censement a Versailles. Et 
a bientot, n'est-ce-pasf Venez me voir tres souvent. On 10 
July he writes to me in English: " I received this morning 
your letter. I am out of St. Louis and live now rue du Car- 
dinal Lemoine, 48, where I will be very happy to hear from 
you, often. Mademoiselle Krantz joins with me in the heart- 
iest shakehand." Four days afterwards comes a dictated 
letter : Je suis tres souffrant, je prie mon ami Casals de vous 
ecrire que j'habite 4 rue de Vaugirard et non plus 84 rue 
Cardinal Lemoine ou, sous aucun pretexte,-je vous prie de 
ne plus rien m'adresser. On 27 October I hear: Me revoici 
a I'hopital (hopl Bichat, 16 salle Jarjavay-boulevard Ney). 
. . . Ecrivez-moi vite et long. On 8 November he writes : 
Je vous ecris ces quelques mots pour vous informer que je 
suis demenage, toujours avec Mile. K., 16 rue St. Victor. 
On 24 January, 1895, is a hurried postcard : Ma nouvelle ad- 
resse est 21 rue Monsieur le Prince. Je suis brouille avec 
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Mile. K. By 5 March he has returned to his last address : 
Ce mot pour vous avertir d'un changement' d'adresse. Je 
demeure actuellement 16 rue St. Victor, avec Mile. Krantz 
qui vous envoie bien le bonjour! Finally, in the last letter 
I had from him, 21 October, he writes : Nous avons demena- 
ges : notre adresse est a 39 rue Descartes. Mile. Krantz vous 
envoie ses meilleurs souvenirs. After that I heard nothing 
more until on January 9, 1896, a telegram came to me from 
Paris : Verlaine est mort hier soir. 

I never saw Verlaine more at home than in the pleasant 
little room which he occupied for some time at the Hopital 
St. Louis. I would find him sitting up in bed, with his queer 
night-cap on, books, newspapers, and manuscript paper 
lying all over the bedclothes ; and he would read out to me, 
in his indistinct way, the last poem he had written, which 
he had just copied out neatly in ink, for Eugenie to take to 
Vanier. And Eugenie would sometimes be there, with her 
market-woman's basket; attentive and good-humored in 
the main, it seemed to me, and with much the air of a house- 
keeper. He spoke to her in a kindly, almost jovial way; 
they seemed good friends. The contrast was less lament- 
able than it might have seemed but for this homely element 
in both, which brought them together as human beings. He 
said to me once, speaking of her in London : Je ne suis pas 
beau; elle n'est pas la Venus de Milo; elle ne m'aime pas 
pour ma litter ature; mais elle sait que je suis quelqu'tjn. 
That respect which the French, even of the lower classes, 
have for literature, especially for poetry, was evident in her 
attitude towards him: she knew that he was a great man. 
"What she was for the rest can be seen in Chansons pour Elle 
and the other books in her honor. He said to me once : Elle 
n'est pas jolie; c'est une bonne femme; je I'aime, elle m'aime. 
Nous querrellons, nous becquetons, quelquefois elle me lance 
une claque a la figure. Elle me traite comme un enfant. 
Elle me fait pleurer, et j'aime ga, he added, with a strange 
smile. 

Philomene, Esther, the others, I did not know; I think 
it was chiefly for Eugenie that those vivid, sordid late poems 
were written. After his death she wrote me one or two ill- 
spelt, almost illegible letters, saying: Au nom de Paul Ver- 
laine votre grand ami, venez-moi en aide. The letters are 
frightful in their misery: she has not the money to buy a 
stamp for the letter, she is ill and the doctor tells her she 
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must drink good wine (a detail that I fear had its signifi- 
cance), she would like to eat a cutlet and she has not the 
money to buy : ce que vous pouves faire pour moi Paul Ver- 
laine vous le rendra du haut du del. (I correct her spell- 
ing.) Then, in a letter of thanks she tells me that she has 
sickened ever since le jour de la mort de ce bon Paul Ver- 
laine. And she goes on, spelling my name phonetically as 
she had heard it said in French: Monsieur Bymons, Paul 
Verlaine vous aimait tant; toujours il me demandait de vous 
ecrire, mats je ne savais pas voire adresse, et pourtant it 
me I'avait ecrite, mais dans ces moments j'avais perdu la 
memoire. A last letter came, from the same fifth floor of 13 
rue Valette, dated the 10 January, 1897, the anniversary of 
Verlaine 's funeral, saying : Je n'ai pas un seul sou, pas meme 
de quoi acheter un bouquet de quelques sous, for his grave ; 
• and she asks if I will not faire une quite for her. I did so, 
but it was of little use. I heard that she died not long after. 

Ill 

It was in prison that Verlaine wrote the greater part of 
Sagesse, at a period when that discipline and solitude and 
reflection had done their work, and he had become a voice 
for the soul's confession to God of the humility of its help- 
lessness, and a voice for the praise of the divine beauty. No 
one has ever spoken for the body with more simplicity, or 
with a more penetrating humanity, than Verlaine in that 
great sonnet which begins : La tristesse, la langeur du corps 
humain. In such poems as Les cheres mains qui furent 
miennes we have a more feverish, a more fantastic trans- 
position of sensation and the mind's coloring of it. It is the 
voice of the flesh, praying such mad and useless prayers to 
be delivered, repressed but crying out against the spirit, a 
voice of bewitching temptations, whose deadly savor of de- 
light could but come out of a consciousness of how delight- 
ful thxt sin was of which one had repented. In such poems 
as La mer est plus belle we have the child's simplicity, which 
is now half a prayer as well as all a song; and it is a child, 
frightened and quieted, for whom a solemn lullaby is said in 
the lines ending: " Silence, silence 1 " All the agony of the 
sinner's humiliation before the awfulness of the love of God 
is chanted, with a sound like the monotonous sound of monks 
chanting, in the simplest of all the poems : mon Dieu, vous 
m'avez blesse d'amour. And, in the supreme sonnets, Mon 
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Dieu m'a dit, in which, if he ever does, Verlaine attains sub- 
limity, we have absolute passion, the soul of one who, as 
Blake said of Santa Teresa, " guides the great wine-press 
of love," crying upon God the Trinity with the wild cry: 
Etes-vous fouf 

Jadis et Naguere is the only one of Verlaine's books 
which is made up of work written at various periods ; it is an 
interval in a sequence, a diversion on a pilgrimage. It con- 
tains experiments, like the narrative poem, L' impenitence 
finale, which is as fine as My Last Duchess, and the comedy, 
Les Uns et les Autres, where shadows out of "Watteau pass 
in a twilight, under his trees, in some delicate entanglement, 
resolved into music. It contains some of the great things, 
like that poem of Crimen Amoris, full of the sound of gongs 
and trumpets, where: 

Bans un palais, soie et or, dans Ecbatane, 

De beaux demons, des Satans adolescent, 

Au son d'une musique mahometane 

Font litiere aux Septs Peches de leur cinq sens. 

And there is the testament of the Art Poetique, which puts 
the whole science of verse into one song. 

With the Amour of 1888. there begins a final series, not 
to be interrupted before the end, in which we are to see, as 
in a drama acted before us, a kind of frank miracle-play of 
the Middle Ages, the whole conflict of the flesh and the spirit, 
in which a losing battle seems never to be quite lost. It is 
from one of the latest of these books, the Epigrammes of 
1894, that I have chosen a beautiful poem, which I should 
like to take as the last word of that conflict. That, and not 
the Invectives (published after his death and without his 
consent), is the true epilogue to Verlaine's great and un- 
happy life. From the time of Amour the books alternate^ 
now Parallelment, the voice of the flesh, now Liturgies 
Intimes, the voice of the spirit ; and they go down gradually, 
stage by stage, to that last stage, Dans les Limbes. Litera- 
ture is all but extinct in this voice that still talks hoarsely 
when it has almost ceased to be able to sing. Mais, he 
laments : 

Mais, helas! je ratiocine 
Sur mes f antes et mes douleurs, 
Espece de mauvais Racine 
Analysant jusqu' a mes pleurs. 
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It is not of Racine that we think in these Odes and Ele- 
gies, written in honor of Eugenie Krantz or another. Vil- 
lon was never more explicit, and it is Villon who reminds us 
que tout les hommes n'ont pas bons sens assis. 

Conduct and belief are two different things, and it must 
not be supposed that Verlaine's conversion was not genuine 
because it did not change the whole current of his life. Sin- 
cerity of the moment was his fundamental characteristic, 
but the moments made and re-made his moods in their pass- 
ing. The religion of Sagesse is not the less genuine because 
that grave and sacred book was followed by the revolt of 
Parallelement, and La Bonne Chanson was at least as sin- 
cere as Odes en son Honneur. Verlaine was always trying 
to explain how natural it was to sin and to repent, and to use 
the same childlike words in the immediate rendering of sin 
and repentance. This naivete, which made any regular ex- 
istence an impossibility, was a part of his nature which gave 
to his work a quality unlike that of any other poet of his 
time. At the end of his life hardly anything but the naivete 
was left, and the poems become mere outcries and gestures. 
J'ai la fureur d' aimer, he says somewhere, and there is no 
part of his work which is not the expression of some form 
of love, human or divine, grotesque or heroic, but always 
insatiable. Abthub Symons. 



